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Views on 


HE potential growth of the central 
business districts in medium-size and 


large cities will be decided within a 


few years by the adequacy of public trans- 


portation These districts in many cities have 


about reached their limit in assessed valua- 


tion, area, and number of people employed 


in the districts. Their future now seems to lie 
in increased specialization of activities with- 


in the area (more white collar establish- 


ments and fewer marginal retail stores) and 
orderly redevelopment and expansion of pub- 
lie 


will 


transportation. Central business districts 


remain the only points of maxi- 
mum accessibility to the urban populations 


be 


ities , 


only sites for 


the 
pP 
pla 


and will continue to 


manv kinds of t ()\ 


Pratt | 


ima 
continue 


{ 


IS and proyects 


t the time and attention o 
city officials all | States 
About 1,300 miles of streets have been built 
since World War II with federal aid funds 
Pp 165 In 
ing more attention to off-street parking for 
A recent 


survey shows that 98 per cent of the indus- 


tO 


ove the nited 


' 
I 


) lustrial establishments are giv- 


their employees than ever before 


trial plants built in the last five years have 
provided off-street parking for employees 
and off-street loading zones for receiving and 
Phe 1953 Municipal 


10,000 


) 
2) 


{ 


‘ ; 


i 


shipping goods \p | 
Year Book reports that 519 cities over 
population now have ( itv-owned and oper- 
ated parking lots, and 70 of these cities have 
entered the parking-lot business within the 


p 161) 


city-county trafhe 


last year In Savannah, Georgia, a 


commission has been cre- 


ated with a traffic engineer and a permanent 


the News 


staff to serve the metropolitan area (p. 164) 
At l 


women as school crossing guards and a re- 


least » cities over 10,000 are using 


cent report concludes that * the program 
has been very successful everywhere that it 
has been tried”’ (p. 165) 

Social and economic data about cities are 
just as important in the long run as financial 
Statistics, tax rates, governmental data 
Most 


Classifying 


and 


so on city othieials recognize this in 


cities for Comparative purposes 


and try to give recognition to more than 


mere population. The economic classifica- 


tion of cities ¢ omple ted for the 1/953 Afuni 
pal Year B officials 


better @uide for comparing Cities 


’ A gives city much 


146) 


a 
'u 
[he reassessment of property 1s an expen- 
| but the 


Sive ana 
lou al stafl 


tine-consuming job cost 


be 


securing as much help from citizens as pos- 


can he ld down by uSINnGg and 


sible (p. 161). Other developments of inter- 

est to city officials include rental of police 

Pp 

tion in a large city for the appointment of a 

p. 1 

transit franchise with an escalator 
159) 


The typical council-manager city of less 


Cars in two Cities 166), the recommenda 


city administrative officer %), and a 


new City 


( lause \p 


than 5,000 population has five members on 
the city council, 19 full-time employees, an- 
nual revenues of $69.30 per capita, and an- 
nual expenditures of $68.37 per Capita 
These conclusions are drawn from the spe- 
cial report, Governmental and Finanaal Data 
for Small Council-Manager Cities, just’ pub- 
lished by the International City Managers’ 
Pp 154) 


Association 
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Classification of Cities 
By VICTOR JONES* 


Professor of Government, Wesleyan University 


Population is only one of the indices for classifying a city; metropolitan 


status, economic activity, and housing are equall) important. 


OME kind of 
made when cities are Compared. The 
the 


classification is always 


basis of Classification 


may vary 
from general knowledge and feelings to the 
tested generali- 


most elaborate, statistically 


zations. The purpose of the classifier may be 
to answer the argument of a political oppo- 
nent, to secure a reduction of taxes, to influ- 
ence the location of industries, or to bring 
about expansion of a governmental activity. 
Students of the community classify cities to 
simplify the organization and presentation 
of complex data. Most frequently cities are 
classified by geographical location or by 
population. ‘These are the principal bases of 
the Bureau of 
Census and The Municipal Year Book. 


Economists, 


classification used by 


the 


SO iologists, and 


political 
scientists often calculate their measures of 
social data for communities previously clas- 
sified by size of population and then com- 
pare the averages for one size group with 
those of other size groups. Recommenda- 
tions as to public policies and administra- 
tive action are made from analyses of data 
classified in this way. Many such recom- 
mendations have been based upon faulty 


comparisons — since 


although 
relevant, is only one of the factors affecting 


population, 


the social characteristics of the people living 
within the boundaries of a municipal cor- 


poration, 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Jones is the author of 
Metropolitan Government (1942), co-author of The 
Future of Cities and Urban Redevelopment (1953), and of 
Income Stabilization Policy for a Developing Democracy 
(1953). This article is based in part upon the au- 
thor’s article ““Economic Classification of Cities,’’ 


The Municipal Year Book, 1953, pp. 49-57 


It is misleading to consider two Cities as 
comparable solely because each 


same 


has the 


number of inhabitants.'! If one is an 


independent county seat and the other is a 
dormitory suburb they are less comparable 
to each they 


other than 


larger Or 
smaller cities with similar functions 


are to 
Even if 
they be of the same population size, old sub- 
urbs are not strictly comparable with newly- 
built 

turing 


suburbs, resort 


towns with manufac- 


towns, wealthy dormitory suburbs 


with industrial suburbs. And, of course, any 


index or average for a large city hides the 
differences among the many sub-communi- 
ties that make up a sizable city. 

he editors of The Municipal Year Book 
have recognized the limitations of a classifi- 
cation of cities by size of population. In The 
Municipal Year Book, 1945, they published 
Kneedler Ohlson’s 


cities by indices designed to show the follow- 


Grace classification of 
ing characteristics of incorporated munici- 
palities of over 10,000 population: 


status of 


- Metropolitan the city 
whether an independent city, a central city 
in a metropolitan district, or a suburb, in- 
cluding type of suburb. 

2. Rent the 


average rent of the suburb is low, medium, 


level of suburbs— whether 


‘ 


high, or ‘exclusive’ in relation to the aver- 


age rent for the metropolitan region of which 
it is a part. 


3. Economic base or function-—whether 


is manufacturing, retail trade, wholesale 


‘ade, mining, government, etc., that fur- 

1 For a criticism of the use of per capita indices 
in classifying cities, see Clarence FE. Ridley and 
Herbert A. Simon, Measuring VUunicipal Activities 


(1943) and The Municipal Year Book, 1953, pp. 11-12. 
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nishes the major volume of en ployment in 


the city. 

+. The manufacturing ratio—the relation 
between the number of people employed in 
manufacturing in the city and the total num- 
wholesale 


ber employed in manufactures, 


and retail trade, and service. 


the 


relation between the number ol people who 


». The employment-resident ratio 
work in the city and the number who live 
there 

In the 1953 edition of The Municipal Year 
Book, these indices have been recomputed 
from the 1950 census of population, the 1947 
census of manufactures and the 1948 census 


of business. In addition to the five indices 


used in 1945, there is shown for each city of 
over 10,000 population the proportion of 
between 1940 


dwelling constructed 


and 1950 
The 


matically 


units 


use of these indices will not auto- 


indicate the “levels of education, 


or health, or overcrowding, or any 
other feature about urban places that is of 
"2 Nor will they indi 


interest ate either rela- 


tive or absolute ‘“‘voodness”’ of a city. 

But social and governmental data found 
in Jhe Municipal Year Book or elsewhere will 
be more meaningful if interpreted in the 
light of the 
cities as shown by the above indices. As Mrs. 
QOhlson wrote in the 1/915 Year Book: *‘Infor- 


mation found elsewhere in the Year Book on 


characteristics of individual 


expenditures, personnel, tax rates, police 


and fire departments, and so on, will be 


more meaningful if interpreted in the light 


of the economic characteristics of individual 


cities. The summary tables show national 


averages by City-size groups; deviations of 
individual cities from these averages may 
olten be explained by the CCONnOTNI char- 
acteristics of the city .. Administrative 
officials and citizens can better picture how 
their city stands in relation to other cities by 


constructing a more selective average using 


- Paul Bates 
tion i 7 Cily lardd Ad 


Gillen, The Distribution of O ipa- 
(1951), p. 100. See ch. 11 


for a long list of things about the city which Gillen 


claims his occupational index will show. *“The index 
for a relative need for 


social service (p 


will indicate the 
114). **Se 


given city 
rutiny of the occupa- 
tional score for a city will reveal its relative planning 


needs’’ (p. 120) 
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only those cities with similar economic 


characteristics.’ 
The Municipal Year Book for 


four Classifications of cities, in addition to the 


1953 contains 


usual classification by population. Cities 
over 10,000 population and standard metro- 
politan areas are classified by metropolitan 
status, rent level in 


metropolitan areas, 


major economic base, and relative newness 


of dwelling unit structures 


METROPOLITAN STATUS 
Nine types of cities are distinguished by 


metropolitan status. Independent cities, 
central cities and suburbs are classified on 
the basis of an employment-residence ratio 
as dormitory or residential cities, balanced 
cities, or employing cities 

Phe employment-resident ratio differen- 
tiates three types of cities on the basis of net 
daily migration to and from the city for pur- 
poses of working in manufactures and trade. 
It does not indicate the number of people 
who commute, even in manufactures and 
tr ide, nor the number of people in the pro- 
communi ations, 


lessions, 


transportation, 
utilities, government or mining that are em- 
ployed within cities 
The term “Sbalanced”’ is applied in most 
instances to a city or standard metropolitan 
area in which the net movement in and out 
city or area of workers in manufac- 
tures and trade 1s approximate ly the same. 
Because of the imprecision of the measure- 
ment and the crudeness of the data, any city 
or area with an employment-residence ratio 


as bal- 


therefore, is 


within 15 points of 100 is classified 


anced. A dormitory City, one 


with a ratio of less than 85 and an employ- 


ing City is one with a ratio of more than 11 


Within e the 


there is a wide variety of cities 


ich ol classes and subse lasses 


for instance, 
white-collar, working class, and professional 
suburban towns; the rent level described be- 
low will suggest the types to which the sub- 


urbs belong. 


RENT IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 

Suburbs 
characterized by whether or not the median 
Carl H. Chatters, ““The Economic 
Classification of Cities and Its Fiscal Irnplic ations,”’ 


National Tax Journal, June, 1948, pp. 111-117 


LEVEI 


and central cities are further 


3 Sec also 
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gross monthly rental was low, intermediate, 
high, or exclusive. All central cities have in- 
termediate rent levels except Tampa, Flori- 
da, and Holyoke, Massachusetts, with low 
rent levels; and Charleston, West Virginia, 
Orlando, Florida, and Steubenville, Ohio, 
with high rent levels. 

Sixty-two per cent of the suburbs have in- 
termediate rent levels; of these, 35 per cent 
are dormitory suburbs, 35 per cent employ- 
ing suburbs and 30 per cent balanced. Of 
the 29 per cent of all suburbs with high rent 
levels, seven-tenths are dormitory suburbs 
and all of the seven exclusive suburbs are of 
this class. There are only 30 suburbs in the 


low rent class; 14 of these are employing sub- 


urbs, 7 are dormitory, and 9 balanced. 
This index gives a general picture of the 
city as a whole. Parts of most central cities 
and of some suburbs therefore would, if dis- 
tinguished from the remainder of the city, be 
classified at a higher or lower rent level. 


Mayor Economic Base‘ 

Standard metropolitan areas and Cities 
of over 10,000 population are classified as to 
their major economic base by employment in 
the city or area if they are predominantly 
manufacturing or trade centers. Otherwise 
data on occupations of residents are used. 

The following classes were set up by the 
use of data on employment in the city as shown 
in the 1947 census of manufactures and the 
1948 census of business. These categories are 
not mutually exclusive 

Manufacturing. In these cities employment 
in manufactures is 50 per cent or more of 
aggregate employment in manufactures, 
trade and service establishments (excluding 
hotels and amusements), and employment 
in retail trade is less than 30 per cent. In 
Bristol, Connecticut, for example, 82 per 
cent of the ageregate employment is in 
manufactures, 15 per cent in retail trade, a 
little over 1 per cent in wholesale trade and 
less than 2 per cent in personal, business, and 
repair services 

‘This is a modification of the classification de- 
veloped by Chauncy Harris, ‘A FunctionalClassi- 


fication of Cities in the United States,’ Geographical 
Review, January, 1943, pp. 86-99, 
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Industrial. In these cities the dominance of 
manufacturing is softened by a substantial re- 
tail trade: the manufacturing ratio is over 50 
per cent but retail trade is more than 30 per 
cent of aggregate employment. Chillicothe, 
Ohio, Bay City, Michigan, and Astoria, 
Oregon, are examples. 

Wholesale. In these cities the number em- 
ployed in wholesale trade is at least 25 per 
cent of aggregate employment. All the larger 
cities are wholesale centers but only in San 
Francisco and Salt Lake City is employment 
in wholesale trade important enough to 
classify the cities as wholesale. Among the 
small cities El Centro, California, We- 
natchee, Washington, and Bluefield, West 
Virginia, also are wholesale cities. 

Retail. If the number employed in retail 
trade was greater than employment in any 
other category, and employment in manu- 
facturing was less than 20 per cent, the city 
was Classified as a retail trade center. Except 
for suburban trading centers, most cities of 
this class are located in the South and the 
West. Most of them are independent cities 
serving as trading centers for agricultural 
regions. 

Diversified. In one type of diversified city, 
manufacturing is predominant and retail 
trade is second in importance. This group in- 
cludes all cities, such as the central cities of 
California, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in employment in 


Los Angeles, and 
which 
manufacturing is less than 50 per cent of the 
aggregate employment but greater than em- 
ployment in retail trade. The other type is a 
diversified city, such as Boston and Houston, 
with a retail trade predominant and with 
employment in manufacturing more than 20 
but less than 50 per cent. In a few cities em- 
ployment in trade and manufacturing are 
approximately equal. 

Che employment-residence ratio was used 
to classify the following 

Dormitory. In 


( ities, 


study all dormitory 
the 


metropolitan status, where data are 


this 


identified in section above on 
avail- 
base 


It should 
be remembered, however, that in many su¢ h 


able are also classified as to economi 


in the Same manner as other cities 
cities the principal economic function in the 


life of the area may be to furnish a place for 
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employees to sleep and for their families to 
live. 


The following classes were set up by use of 


the data on occupation of residents as shown 
in the census of population. 

Education Centers. If total 1950 college en- 
rollments exceeded 20 per cent of the total 
1950 population, the city is classed as an 
education center. In general, university 
towns are small and single in function. Ex- 
amples include Ames, Iowa, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and 


which the focus of economic activity is one or 


Columbia, Missouri, in 


more collegiate institutions. Even so large a 


university as Harvard is only a small part of 


the economy of a large city such as Cam- 
bridge and hence does not place Cambridge 
in this classification. Many of the university 
towns have characteristics similar to resort 
or retirement towns; there are large num- 
bers of retired professional people, and such 
services as hotels and lodging houses are 
important. 

Government Centers. If 15 per cent or more 
of the labor force resident in a city was em- 
ployed in governmental service the city is 
classified as a government center. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, Annapolis, Maryland, and 
Jefferson City, Missouri, are examples. Not 
all state capitals are government centers. 
Albany, New York, for example, is a central 
city in a metropolitan area that is predomi- 
nantly industrial and the city itself is classi- 
fied as diversified with a retail trade pre- 
dominant 

Mining Towns. If 15 per cent of those in 
the resident-labor force reported mining as 
an occupation, that city is classified as a 
mining town. Even though the logic of this 
statement would require all dormitory cities 
to be classified upon the basis of the resident- 
labor force, mining towns are here consid- 
ered to be 
side Actual 
carried on outside corporate limits 
Centers. If 


those places where miners re- 


mining activities are usually 


Transportatior more than one- 
fourth of the 


transpol tation 


resident-labor force was en- 


gaged in and related func- 
tions, the city is classified as a transportation 
center. All manufacturing centers in metro- 
politan areas and all rural trade centers are 


dependent on transportation, Communica- 
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therefore all such 


cities have a higher than average number of 


tion, and utilities, and 
residents employed in these occupations 
Amusement or Health Resorts. Cities in which 
the manufacturing ratio is less than 15 per 
cent and in which more than 10 per cent of 
the residents had occupations classified in 
the following industry groups—eating and 
drinking places, hotels and lodging places, 
recreation, related 
Atlantic City, 


New Jersey, and many Florida cities are 


and amusements, and 


services —fall in this group 
typical of the amusement resort. Some cities 


identified as summer resort 


cities, such as Albuquerque, New Mexico, 


commonly 


Colorado Springs, Colorado, and Asheville, 
North Carolina, retail 
centers. This classification is essentially cor- 


are Classified as 
rect because resort cities are closely related 
in characteristics to the retail trade centers 
and perform essentially the same functions 
for their transient or retired inhabitants as 
the retail centers do their market areas. The 
retail trade cities in farming areas tend to be 
tirement towns for farmers, yet their princi- 
pal function is retail trade and they are 
Classified as such. 


New Dwe tune UNItTs 

The percentage of dwelling units built be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 indicates the extent to 
which residents of cities and standard met- 
ropolitan areas are living in new structures, 
Among the larger central cities, 36 per cent 
of Houston’s dwelling units were 10 years 
old or less and in Los Angeles 25 per cent. In 
Buffalo and St. Louis less than 4 per cent of 
the dwelling units were constructed during 
And in Wilkes-Barre, a center of 


an area of declining population, only a little 


the decade 
over 1 per cent of the dwelling units were 
newly-built 

It is clear that Midwest City, a suburb of 
Oklahoma City, is new when 0.8 per cent of 
1940 


age, are 


its dwelling 


But other 


units were built before 


cities, old in corporate 
growing rapidly, with a sharp contrast be- 
the 
\lex- 
andria, Virginia, a suburb of Washineton. 
Ut mt Jurbank, 


California, a Los Angeles, were 


tween the old and the new sections ol 


city. One-half of all dwelling units in 
and 61 pel cent of those in 


suburb of 
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built between 1940 and 1950. At the other 
extreme, in Oak Park, Illinois, a suburb of 
Chicago, less than 2 per cent of the dwelling 
units were 10 years old or less. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Almost one-third of the 992 cities over 
10,000 population in the United States for 
which data are available are manufacturing 
Cities; one-fifth are industrial cities or diver- 
sified cities in which manufacturing pre- 
dominates; slightly more than one-third are 
retail cities in which retail trade predomi- 
nates. In 15 cities, or a little over 1.5 per 
cent, employment in retail trade and in 
manufacturing is approximately equal. The 
remainder (13 per cent) are predominantly 
mining, transportation, education, govern- 


ment or resort cities. 
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Of these 992 cities, 521 are independent in 
that they are not located within a standard 
metropolitan area; 184 are central cities of 
standard metropolitan areas; and 287 are 
suburbs of central cities. 

Manufacturing, industrial and predomi- 
nantly industrial cities far outnumber retail 
and other types of cities in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and East North Central 
States. In the Southern, West North Cen- 
tral, and Western states retail and predomi- 
nantly retail cities are more prevalent than 
manufacturing cities. 

Of the 1,219 cities of over 10,000 popula- 
that 


status, over one-half are employing cities to 


tion are Classified by metropolitan 
which people come to work in manufactur- 
ing, retail, and wholesale trade, and in per- 


sonal, business, and repair services 


The Future of the Central Business District 
By J. D. CARROLL, jJR.* 


Director, Detroit Metropolitan Area Traffic Study 


While the economic importance of the central business district has declined, 


it is still the only focus for many urban activities. 


HLA'T is the probable future of our 
‘Two 
widely supported yet opposite an- 


central business districts? 
swers have been suggested to this problem of 
grave concern to many public officials. One 
group of prognosticators says that central 
districts are on the decline and are melting 
away to the suburbs, Other qualified persons 
point out that downtown retail outlets show 
record-breaking that, 
given half a chance, these central areas will 
retain their the local 
economy. 


sales volumes and 


importance in 


In the past several years there has been a 
substantial amount of research on this prob- 
lem and findings of studies have been cited 


to support both points of view. In the face of 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Carroll was resident di- 
rector in Flint, Michigan, of the Social Science Re- 
search Project from 1948 until his recent appoint- 
ment in Detroit. He holds a master’s degree in city 
planning and a doctor’s degree in regional planning 
from Harvard University. 


these conflicting claims it is difficult to estab- 
lish public policy. Should the public invest 
in downtown parking facilities or should 
suburban development be encouraged? 
Where can new roads and road improve- 
ments be most profitably located? What kind 
of future physical development of the city 
should be planned for? All of these ques- 
tions are critical to the responsible public 
official, and absence of agreement as to the 
the 


makes decisions difficult. 


future of downtown business district 

The problem of the central business dis- 
trict has been magnified in the public con- 
sciousness since the end of World War II by 
two prominent trends. First, recent automo- 
bile production has been phenomenal— in- 
the 


operation to nearly double the number op- 


creasing number of passenger cars in 


erated at the low period in 1944. Second, the 


post-war construction boom has brought 


along a mushroom growth of suburban 
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areas plaguing city officials with the con- 
tinued creation of taxable values outside of 
the corporate limits of cities. 

The increase in automobile registrations 
has been most visible in its effects on the 


THE CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 
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These two trends have magnified the prob- 
lem of central areas, and much research has 
been directed towards these problems in the 
last several years. A review of the findings of 
such research will be helpful in understand- 


small, heavily used central areas. Since the ig tends in any particular city. 


war not only are more persons driving down- In Flint the central business district has 


town, but nearly three out of every four been the object of study by the Social Sci- 


ence Research Project of the University of 
Michigan 


parking patterns of the central district was 


vehicles carry the driver only. This practice 
has cut into the revenue passengers of the In 1950 a complete study of the 
overtaxed 


The 


outward swell of population and industries 


public transit companies and 


limited street and parking capacities made! followed in 1951 by a thorough study 


of all travel of the inhabitants of Flint. These 


studies showed that travel distance and 


a growth in 
This 


a frustrating thing for city tax of- 1 J. D. Carroll, Jr., “Report on the Parking Sur- 
vey of the Flint Downtown Business District,’ Uni- 
versity of Michigan Social Science Research Project, 
property 1951. 


has been closely followed with 


family income appeared to be the most criti- 


suburban commercial establishments 


has been 


ficials faced with a relatively stable and 


steadily aging inventory of real 


PABLE 1 
FREQUENCY OF TRAVEL TO THE CENTRAL Business District 


BY RESIDENTS OF THE FLINT METROPOLITAN AREA 


Per Cenr or Centra Busi- 

District Trips to Att 

Trips ReporRTED By ZONE 
RESIDENTS 


NuMBER OF TRIPS TO CENTRAL 
Business District PER 1,000 
Dweit.inG UnNtirs 


CORIGIN- NESS 
DESTINATION 


ZONES 


All 


Purposes 


All 
Trips 


Distance Shopping 


Prips Only 


Shopping 
Groups Trips Only 

I 0-1 
II 1-2 
Ii 2-3 miles. 9 32 
IV 3 miles. 6 24 


mile 16 57 4G 
miles. 11 40 670 
615 
496 


161 
203 
199 
134 


Income Groups 
A High Income 13 
B Middle Income 10 


C Low Income 


Distance-Incom« 
( sroups 
58 160 
40 231 
26 204 
54 
40 d 
43 710 


69 
4 
99 


1 
l 
1 


25 00 124 
46 490 259 
34 495 19 

24 396 134 


Source: Original data from the Flint Metropolitan Area ‘Traffic 


courtesy of Michigan State Highway Department. 


Study by 


* Only eight dwelling units in this zone. 
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cal factors associated with travel to the cen- 
tral business district. 
Table 1, taken 


study,? illustrates these findings. This table 


from an unpublished 
shows that the proportion of total destina- 
tions downtown is influenced both by dis- 
tance and by income but that distance of 
travel appears to be the more important 
factor. Glancing at the last column, how- 
ever, it becomes clear that, since the higher 
income groups make more trips per dwelling 


TABLE 2 


PARKING CHARACTERISTICS OF CENTRAL Business DistrICcTs 


Space-hours of Parking per 

1,000 Population in the 

Population Group — Central Business District * 
Under 25,000 . 467 
25,000—50,000 314 
50,000—100,000 202 
100,000—250,000 225 
250,000--500 000 133 
Over 500,000 : { 


Source: S. T. Hitchcock and R. H 


typical business day. 
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Ratio of ParkingDe- 
mand to Supply in 


Burrage, ““Some Travel and Park- 
ing Habits Observed from Parking Studies,’ Public Roads, 


* Actual amount of parking in the central business district during a 


[ July 


districts have been shown in other studies. 
This being the case, we may expect the out- 
ward spread of urban population in our 
large cities to affect the frequency of use 
made of central districts. This will be in- 
creasingly true as higher income groups tend 
to move to the outer fringes. 

It has also been shown that the larger a 
population concentration, the smaller the 
proportion of its total travel is destined to 
the central business district. Numerous 
origin-destination stud- 
ies and parking studies 
support this tendency. 
A comparative study of 
trip volumes to central 
business areas shows in 


Table 2 


1.34 ences by city popula- 
1 38 
1.45 
1 
] 
1 


the Core Areat 


these differ- 


tion size. 

64 Table 2 shows that 
27 the larger the city, the 
’ smaller the proportion 
of residents using their 
1950 cars to goto the central 


Phe 


that 


June, 
table 
the 


districts 


shows furthe 


t The core area is that part of the central business district where in each 


block, of several contiguous blocks, the demand for parking space exceeds 


the supply. 


unit, the income characteristic is of major 
importance in selecting those persons most 
likely to be in the central district on any day. 

This that both 


tance from 


analysis disclosed dis- 


center and income of families 
were separately associated with frequency of 


Both 
and the effect of in- 


usage of the central business district 
the effect of distance 
come? on frequency of use of central business 

2 Bernard Schroll, “‘Who 


Flint,’ July, 1952, University 
Science Research Project. 


Goes Downtown in 
of Michigan Social 


3 For instance, the influence of distance on these 
trips has been shown in Los Angeles by the Citizen’s 
Pransportation Survey Committee, Report on 7 raffu 
and Transportation Study, WPA Proj. O.P. 665-07- 
3-11, Los Angeles, 1939, and in Washington, D.C. 
in “Travel to Commercial Centers of the Washing- 
ton, D.C, Metropolitan Area,’’ Gordon B Sharpe, 
Highway Transport Research Engineer, 1952. 


See, for example, Gerald Breeze, The Daytime 
opulation of the Central Business District of Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1949, and C. T. 
Jonassen, “Downtown versus Suburban Shopping,”’ 
a study of Columbus, Ohio, made for the Highway 
Research Board, 1952. 


larger the city the more 
difficult is it for drivers 
to find convenient 
This suggests that congestion and 


parking 


distance reduce travel by car as Cities in- 


crease in size but that the larger the city the 
greater the parking problem in spite of this 


tendency 


From these studies it appears that as pop- 


ulations increase, a smaller proportion of 
trips will terminate in central business dis- 
tricts, and this tendency is further affected 
by a spreading out of population. Thus it 
seems reasonable that as cities grow and 
spread out, central districts will not be ex- 
pected to grow or expand in proportion to 
population increases, 

The problem remains, however—are our 
central districts going to go downhill with 
growth in population? 

This is a much more difficult question to 
answer. Jonassen reports that in Columbus, 
Ohio, 


found 


. ninety per cent of the people 
difficult 
cent were seriously 


parking very downtown; 


about seventy-one per 
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concerned about the costs of parking, and 
eighty-one per cent found traffic very diffi- 
cult. Yet only about nine per cent indicated 
they would let these difficulties deter them 
from using their cars for shopping down- 
town.””> 

A Philadelphia study predicts stability in 
the space requirements volumewise in the 
downtown area with a tendency over the 
long run for office space users to displace 
manufacturing and warehousing uses.® 

In Flint studies are being made to evalu- 
ate the trend of development in the central 
business district and to determine the extent 
“decentralization” 
One of 


first studies explored the extent to which 


to which there has been 


of downtown establishments he 


'SINESS DISTRICT 


relatively, and only now are the office build- 


ings constructed during the twenties well 
occupied 
Studies of Washington, D.C.,? that 


the influence of that central business district 


show 


is nearly city-wide as contrasted to the limit- 
ed influence of non-central shopping areas. 
Consequently the future of central business 
districts would seem to be certain but not 
expansive. Central business districts are the 
only points of maximum accessibility to the 
urban populations and will continue to be 
the only sites for many kinds of activities 
From a survey of the group of studies con- 
cerned with 


central business districts and 


from the studies which are in progress in 


TABLE 3 


ASSESSED VALUATION OF REAI 


BusINEss DistrIcT oO} 


Tora. Ciry VALUATION Br 


YEAR Land Buildings 
1930 
1935 
1940 
1946 
1951 


$67,771 
49, 345 
49 294 
50.235 
61,078 


$110,705 
95,792 
115,629 
130,246 
194,670 


* Amounts in thousands of dollars. 


assessed valuations had changed over the 


last twenty-odd years. This study showed a 


steady relative decline in real property 


values in the central business district, espe- 
Table 3) 


are being made to find out 


cially in land values (see 

Other studies 
whether central business district establish- 
ments have moved lock, stock, and inven- 
tory to suburban sites 
it 
district has grown there has been a tendency 


From the material in 


hand seems that as the central business 


towards increasing specialization of land use 


at the center--more lawyers, fewer auto 


dealers, more and large! department stores, 
At 


the same time there has been little expansion 


and fewer groceries and meat markets. 


6 Jonassen, of. cit., p. 59 
6 Alderson & Sessions, Philadelphia Central District 
for the Philadelphia City Plan 
August, 1951. 


Study, prepared 


Commiussion, 


PROPERTY IN THE CENTRAI 


Fuint, MICHIGAN 


Per Cent Downtown TO 
Tora, Crry VALUATION 


VALUATION OF 
IWNTOWN PROPERTY * 
Land Buildings Land Buildings Total 
889 
,835 
912 
165 
2,817 


26 5 
3 J 
244 
> G 


20 4 


15 6 
14.0 
13 4 
11 


9 


Flint this tentative appraisal of the future of 
central areas is made: the competitive posi- 
tion of central districts as a site for many 
kinds of commercial activity has lessened in 
recent and it is not likely 


vears, that such 


areas will continue to carry as large a por- 
tion of the total valuation of cities as they 
Qn the 


other hand they will continue to be the most 


did in the land booming twenties 


accessible sites to the entire urban popula- 
tion. This suggests that efforts of city offi- 
cials should be direc ted to fostering orderly, 
re-arrangement of downtown areas, to en- 
couraging intensive use of existing Commer- 
cial sites, and to facilitating the movement 


ol people to and within the area 
7(Gordon B Travel Commercial 
of the Washington, D-( Metropolitan 
Area,’ Bureau of Public Roads, 16 pp. mim. 1952, 


Sharpe, to 


Centers 





The Small Council-Manager City 


By WILLIAM C. BUSBY* 


Research Assistant, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


A brief summary of governmental, financial, and planning data for 


councul-manager cities under 5,000 population. 


HE typical council-manager city of 
less than 5,000 population has five 
the city at 
for two-year overlapping terms who 
are paid $100 a year for their services. The 


councilmen elected from 


large 


mayor is Chosen by the council for a two- 
year term. The council appoints at least one 
officer other than the manager— an attor- 
ney, clerk, or treasurer. The city manager 
carries the title and duties of at least one de- 
partment head in the finance or engineering 
field. The city owns and operates a water 
supply and distribution system and a sewage 
disposal plant. It has nineteen full-time em- 
ployees including three office workers, four 
policemen, twelve laborers and utility opera- 


The 


city has annual revenues of $69.30 per capita 


tors, and a volunteer fire department 


and spends $68 37 per capita for operation 
and maintenance of services and utilities and 
It has a net debt of $71.27 


per capita, 55 per cent of which is in general 


for debt service 


obligation bonds 

These conclusions are drawn from a sur- 
vey of 121 council-manager cities of less than 
5.000 population made by the International 
May, 1953. 


Data for these cities on government, finance, 


Citv Managers’ Association in 


personnel, and planning are int luded in the 


report, Governmental and Financial Data for 


Small Council- Manager Cities just published by 
IGMA (see Pick of the Month). The survey 
brings up-to-date earlier reports of small 
cities published by ICMA in 1937 and 1944. 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Busby, who holds a 
master’s degree in public administration from the 
University of Kansas, served for one year as as- 
sistant to the manager of Mexico, Missouri, prior to 
joining the ICMA staff in October, 1951. 


[his report provides data useful in mak- 
ing intercity Comparisons for small cities es- 
pecially with regard to governmental data 
and planning. Financial and personnel data 
should be used with more caution, however, 
because of differences in city services, eco- 
nomic and geographical characteristics, and 
the possibility of different interpretations of 
questionnaires by reporting officials. 

Data obtained from the survey can be 
grouped around three major headings: gov- 
ernmental organization the 
officials, 
utilities owned and operated, and person- 


(selection of 


mayor, and 


councilmen, other 
nel); finance (revenues, expenditures, and 
debt); and planning (planning and zoning 
agencies and ordinances, construction codes, 
subdivision control, and city-owned parking 
lots). 

Governmental Organization. The structure of 
local the council-man- 
ager form varies widely with the method of 


government under 
adoption of the plan: by ordinance, by state 
enabling act, by special act of the state legis- 


lature, or by local 


charter. In the states 
which have strong enabling acts, such as 
Kansas, all the cities will follow a similar 
pattern with few elected officials and the 
manager appointing all department heads. 


local 


voice in writing their charters, state patterns 


In states where citizens have more 
vary widely and cities may provide for a 
longer ballot and more officers appointed by 
the council with a resulting decrease in the 
manager’s authority. Special acts of the 
state legislature providing council-manager 
government also vary widely in powers con- 
ferred on the city manager. 
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THE SMALL COUNCIL-MANAGER CITY 


The city council is composed of five mem- 
bers in nearly 54 per cent of the cities sur- 
veyed and the size ranges from two members 
to eight. A little over one-half of the mavors 
are selected by the city council and in such 
cases the mayor is considered as a member of 
the city council. The most common term for 


councilmen is two years (41 cities) or four 


years (31 24 cities elect councilmen 
55 of the 114 re- 


selected for a 


Cities); 


for three years. Mayors in 


porting Cities are two-year 


term and in 20 cities for a one-year term. A 


total of 38 cities do not pay their council- 


only $1 a and 16 
cities pay less than $100 a year. One-half the 


men, 9 cities pay year, 

cities which pay councilmen pay from $60 to 

$180 per yeal 
City clerks are 


selected by 


the officials most often 
than the 
ager; in 39 cities the clerk is appointed by 


the council and in 


someone other man- 
32 he is elected by the 
people; in 20 other cities the city manager 
acts as city clerk. The city treasurer, either 
combined with city clerk or as a part-time 
position, is appointed by the council in 29 
cities and electedyby the people in 15 while 
the city manager serves as treasurer in 26 
cities. The city attorney is appointed by the 
council in 33 cities, but is elected in only one. 
the often 
must take on two or more jobs such as man- 


In small cities city manager 
ager, city engineer, and city clerk. The sur- 
vey shows that managers most frequently 
double as utility and public works superin- 


clerks, 


In addition, most managers 


tendents, city treasurers, auditors, 
and engineers 
of small cities serve as the finance, personnel, 
purchasing, and planning officials for thei 
cities. In nearly 70 per cent of the reporting 
cities no city officials other than the mayor 
and councilmen are elected, and in nearly 30 
per cent the council does not appoint de- 
partment heads 

Eighty-four per cent of the small cities sur- 
veyed own or operate utilities. The most 
common utility for cities of this size is the 
water supply and distribution system (87 
cities); 54 cities have sewage disposal plants; 
and 32 have either electric generation and 
distribution systems or distribution systems 
only. Three cities have gas distribution sys- 


tems, 15 have airports, six have port facili- 


ties, two have municipally-owned and oper- 
ated liquor stores, one has a central heating 
plant, one has an ice plant, and one owns 
tourist Courts. 

A total of 107 of the 121 cities reported on 
total city employees and they have a total of 
2.606 city employees ranging in number 
from 4 in Guilford, Maine, to 192 in Palm 


Beach, Florida 


influx of population during the winter); 55 


doubtless due to the large 


cities have between 11 and 25 employees 


The great majority of the cities reporting 


have from tO oO othice employees, 4 or 5 
policemen, and 6 to 15 laborers and utility 
operators; 60 cities have no full-time paid 
firemen 
Finances. Cities under 5,000 population in 
1952 collected $69.30 per capita in taxes, 
license, fees, utility 


revenues, grants oF 


shared taxes, and miscellaneous revenues. 
They spent $68.37 per capita for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of city departments 
and utilities, debt service, and all other ex- 
penditures. Nearly 43 per cent of all reve- 
nues was derived from the local property tax 
and 32 per cent from utility revenues. Reve- 
nues from other governments in the form of 
shared taxes or 


nearly 10 


grants-in-aid amounted to 


per cent of total city revenues 
Revenues and expenditures for the 20 cities 
with no utilities are approximately the same 
as the total per capita figures shown above, 
but these cities derive a larger percentage of 
total revenues from property taxes 
Thirty-two of the cities unde 
locally collected 


taxes: 14 have utility franchise taxes, 6 have 


000 have 


levied and non-property 


gross receipts taxes, 3 admissions taxes, 3 


sales taxes, 3 tobacco or cigarette taxes, 2 


gasoline taxes, 18 automobile license taxes, 


and 


liquor or beer taxes. These taxes do 


not include state-levied or state-collected 
taxes, personal property taxes On automo- 
biles, or business license taxes on taverns 
Cities in Virginia and California have more 
non-property taxes than 


cities in other 


states 

Some small cities rely on utility earnings 
to supplement the local property tax for op- 
eration of general city departments. A total 
of 44 cities reported transferring funds from 
city-owned and operated utilities to the city 
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general fund. The amount of the transfer 
ranges from $1,000 to over $100,000; 27 of 
the cities transferred between $10,000 and 
$50,000, 
$50,000. 


Fifty-three per cent of city expenditures 


and six transferred more than 


go for the operation and maintenance of 
general city departments, and 29 per cent 
for operation and maintenance of utilities. 
Debt service including interest and principal 
amounts to 10 per cent and miscellaneous 
expenditures make up the remainder. 

The total debt for 92 cities was 
$28,450,000: 55 per cent of this is in general 
obligation bonds, 36 per cent in revenue 


net 


bonds, 5 per cent in special assessment 
unfunded debt. 
Twenty-one additional cities have no net 
debt. 


Some 


bonds, and 4 per cent in 


interesting comparisons can be 
made between this report and the first sur- 
vey of small cities made in 1937 by the Inter- 
City Association. In 
1936, for example, annual revenues per capi- 


national Managers’ 
ta were $31.92 and expenditures were $30.87 
while current figures are $69.30 per capita 
for revenues and $68.37 for expenditures for 
cities reporting on both items. These figures 
indicate increases of 117 per cent in per cap- 
ita revenues and 122 per cent in per capita 
expenditures over the 17-year period. Per 
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capita net debt on the other hand has de- 
creased by 12 per cent, and the number of 
city employees per 1,000 population has in- 
creased only 11 per cent—from 7.0 to 7.8. 

Planning. One-half of the cities surveyed 
have planning or zoning commissions 
authorized by state law, city charter, or city 
ordinance, and comprehensive zoning ordi- 
nances covering land use, height, bulk, and 
area. In addition, 56 cities have building, 
and 29 


the 


electrical, and plumbing codes, 


other cities have one or two of three 
codes. 

Forty-one small cities have comprehen- 
sive land subdivision regulations covering 
layout of streets, lots, blocks, and utilities in 
new subdivisions, and 45 require the sub- 
divider to install some utilities before ap- 
Six 
cities require the subdivider to grade and 
surface 


proval of the plot by the city council 


streets, install curbs and gutters, 
sidewalks, water mains, sanitary and storm 
sewers. In addition, 21 require grading and 
surfacing of streets, 12 require grading only, 
17 require installation of curbs and gutters, 
14 sidewalks, 22 water mains, 24 sanitary 
sewers, and 18 installation of storm sewers. 

Thirty-three cities under 5,000 have off- 
street parking lots with the number of spaces 
ranging from 14 to 1,400. Thirteen cities 
have 100 or more off-street parking spaces. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Detroit, Michigan, September 13-17, 1953. 

American Institute of Park Executives—Den- 
ver, Colorado, September 13-18, 1953. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—Washington, D.C., September 14-16, 1953. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs 
Toronto, Ontario, September 15-18, 1953. 

International City Managers’ Association 
Los Angeles, California, September 20-24, 1953. 

United States Conference of Mayors—Mont- 
real, Quebec, September 21-24, 1953. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Buffalo, New 
York, September 28-October 1, 1953. 

National Recreation Congress—Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, September 28-October 2, 1953. 


Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and Can- 
ada—Los Angeles, California, October 4-8, 1953. 

American Society of Planning Officialsk—De- 
troit, Michigan, October 11-15, 1953. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October 13-16, 1953. 

American Public Works Association—New 
Orleans, Louisiana, October 26-29, 1953. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Cincinnati, Ohio, November 8-11. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
New Orleans, November 8~12, 1953. 

National Municipal League—Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, November 9-11, 1953. 

American Public Health Association—New 
York City, November 9-13, 1953. 

American Municipal Association 
leans, Louisiana, November 29 


New Or- 
December 2. 





MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Open House 


Wichita, Kansas held open house twice 
during April. The first open house was held 
for 100 members of the local manufacturers’ 
club and the second, a week later, was open 
to the public. Exhibits by departments and 
divisions showed the work of the city, and 


talks on 


questions. 


agency heads gave three-minute 


their activities and answered 
Heavy city equipment was lined up on the 
. El Cerrito, Cali- 


fornia held open house for nearly 1,000 local 


street around city hall 


citizens in May. The police and fire exhibits 


vot the most attention 


City Movies 
Milwaukee, 


duction of a 


Wisconsin, sponsored pro- 
16 mm. color and sound film 


The Mil- 


The script and filming was done 


depicting city services entitled 
waukee Way 
by the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin at a cost of $10,000 to the city 
for 10 prints. In addition to a description of 
city services, the documentary film gives a 
specific example of how a community group 
expresses its needs to the city council and 
taken. The film takes 52 


minutes to show is available for 


how action is 


and loan 
or sale. . Cincinnati has produced a film 
highlighting civic problems with emphasis 
trafthi Total 


yroduction costs of $12,000 were paid by the 
I ; 


on the and slum conditions. 
Citizens Development Committee, an or- 


ganization of businessmen 


City Radio Programs 


In Eau Claire, yar- 
| 


ticipates in a weekly half-hour radio pro- 


Wisconsin, the city 


gram, the ‘Eau Claire Community Forum.”’ 
The table 


with the city manager selecting two panel 


program is a round discussion 
members and the station program director 
The head of 
the political science department of a 


An 


least two persons who are 


selecting three or four others. 
local 


college serves as moderator. 


effort is 
made to select a 
oppose d to the program being considered to 


insure a lively discussion. Subjects for discus- 


; _ 
sion have included such issues as 


One-Way 


streets, financing school expansion, neces- 


sary street and sewer improvements, im- 


provements in the recreation program, and 
the 
City 


industries for 
the 


tendent of schools, members of the city coun- 


new city. Participants 


have included manager, superin 
cil and school board, the public works di- 
rector, and the city engineer 
New York | 
city radio program broadcast on Saturday 
from 12:45 to 1:00 p.m. that is designed to 


keep local citizens up-to-date on city coun- 


P it¢ hogue, 


’ 361) has inaugurated a weekly 


cil happenings and to give city officials an 
opportunity to report on their duties and the 


The 


first broadcast featured a discussion between 


operating procedures of their offices 


the mayor and city clerk on highlights of 
first four meetings of the newly-elected city 


council. 


PR Methods 


City officials in Phoenix, Arizona, have 
been holding a series of neighborhood meet- 
ings to discuss problems in the area. At a 
recent meeting, for example, citizens brought 
up such topics as street paving, bus service, 
traffic light back-yard 
chicken pens. ‘The seventh such meeting was 
May in a recently-annexed 
Quebec, 


a postal card inquiry to local house- 


installation, and 
held early in 


area . Westmount, Canada, 
sent 
holders to determine public opinion on the 
leashing of dogs during the summer months 

~On May 11 the Kansas City television 
‘This is Kansas City, Missouri’’ 


observed its anniversary as a 


program 
first weekly 


city-sponsored program 


Letter, Ceremony, Results 

In Hopewell, Virginia, the city ma 
sent a letter to the taxpayers of a newly 
calling 
facilities provided in the area since 
The letter lists 


$1,000,000 including 


nexed area their ittention to cit 


MnexXa- 
tion. Hiprovements Costing 


ovel 


nine miles of 


sewers and a new pumping station, l mules 


of new streets, purchase of two school build- 
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ings from the county and improvements to 
them, and new fire department equipment. 
The letter was sent with the first tax bills for 
the new area... . Danville, Virginia, held a 
dinner and public ceremony to celebrate the 
official turning-on of the city’s new mercury 
..» sm Santa 
Cruz, California, the city manager prepared 


vapor street lighting system. 


a SIX-page activity report Covering the last 
fiscal year. ‘The report summarizes progress 
on Various City projects and lnprovements 
It was distributed to members of the city 
council and printed in the local newspaper. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, 18 
visited the city’s animal shelter, 


persons 
34 others 
telephoned, and 6 dogs were sold within 
three hours after a television program telling 
the story of the shelter. 


Cities Issue Leaflets 

Eighteen cities have recently issued leaf- 
Eight of 
these cities issued leaflets with tax bills to 


lets on taxes or other City topics. 


explain how city funds would be used: Ash- 
land, Kentucky; Lawrence, Kansas; Port 
Huron, Michigan; Richfield, Minnesota; 
Niagara Falls, New York; Mount Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania; Eau Claire, Wisconsin; and 
Sarnia, Ontario. 

Wichita, Kansas, issued an eight-page, 
4x leaflet water and 


9-inch outlining 
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july 


sewer needs to support a bond issue election. 
Four cities used leaflets to outline city traf- 
fic rules and court procedures: Boulder, 
Colorado; Hazel Park, Michigan; 
rence, Kansas; and Enid, Oklahoma. 
man, Montana, issues leaflets periodically 


Law- 


5 7C- 


covering different phases of city government 
with the 
budget and the city clean-up campaign. 

A Bangor, Maine, leaflet 
council procedures and includes telephone 


Mooresville, North 


Carolina, used a leaflet to give information 


recent Issues Covering new City 


outlines City 


numbers of city officials 
and drawings of a proposed city hall, and 
Columbia, South Carolina, explained a 25 
per cent increase in water rates in a leaflet 
sent to consumers. In Sylvan Lake, Michi- 


‘ 


gan, a leaflet used during ‘‘electrical week” 


included a home inspection report with 
questions covering safe use of electricity. 
The same leaflet was used by other cities in 
Wayne, Oakland, and McComb counties, 
Michigan. Carey, Ohio, sent a card with 
bills for cemetery maintenance which urges 
adoption of perpetual care for lots in the 


An Alameda, 


information on 


city cemetery. California, 
leaflet 


library and 


features the city 


includes a progress report on 
separation of combined storm and sanitary 


sewers. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Survey Recommends Administrative 
Officer and Departmental 
Reorganization 

N LOS ANGELES, the Commission for 

the Reorganization of the City Govern- 
ment has recommended that the city adopt 
a modified council-manager form of city 
government. Under the proposed plan a 
city administrative officer, appointed by the 
mayor with the approval of the city council, 
would direct the operations of most city de- 
partments including animai_ regulation, 
building and safety, fire, library, police, 
public works, hospital, recreation and parks, 


social services, administrative services, budg- 
eting, personnel, and press relations 

The water, harbor, and airport depart- 
ments would be controlled by boards ap- 
pointed by the mayor with the approval of 
the council. Other departments would be 
under single administrators appointed by 
the mayor: city cerk, treasurer, public de- 
fender, city planning, Community redevel- 
opment, housing authority, traffic engineer- 
ing, and public utilities and transportation. 
The city controller, city council and mayor 
would all be elected and the mayor would 


retain his veto power over council actions 
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The commission recommends that all 
boards (except planning, water, harbor, and 
airport) be relieved of administrative duties 


and that these duties be transferred to the 


respective department heads. The civil serv- 


ice department would be reorganized to es- 
tablish a merit system under a personnel di- 
rector appointed by the city. administrative 
officer. The city health department would be 
abolished and its functions transferred to a 
consolidated city-county department. Spe- 
cia] taxing powers ol the library and recrea- 
tion departments would be repealed and the 
departments placed under regular budget- 
ary procedure. The city would contract with 
the county for the conduct of city elections 
whi h would be held at the same time and 
place as state and county elections. 

The citizens’ 
1949 to make an overall appraisal of the Los 
Angeles the 


sion’s recommendations are adopted, they 


group Was established in 


city government. If commis- 


will constitute the first major change in the 
city’s governmental structure since the pres- 
ent city charter was adopted in 1925, 


Gross Receipts Used as Basis for 
Transit Franchise Taxes 
IFTEEN 


1.000.000 


cities between 200,000 and 


population have franchise 


taxes for privately-owned public transit 
systems according to a recent survey by the 
American Municipal Association. In 14 of 
the taxes are a percentage ol 
) per cent in Miami, Newark 
and Portland; 3 per cent in Atlanta, Balti- 


Louisville; 2.75 


these cities 


PTOSS Te eipts 


more, and 
Omaha: 
Houston, Long Beach, and San Diego 


pel 
Fort 


cent) in 
Wor th, 
Dal- 


las « harges busses 4 pel cent and street Cars 2 


and 2 per cent in 


per cent; Dayton charges feeder and trolley 
busses 5 per cent and motor busses 1.5 per 
cent; and San Antonio collects 2 per cent on 
the first $4,000,000 to 5 per cent on revenues 
over $6,000,000. New Orleans has a license 
fee for busses at $400 per year; charges for 
street Cars range up to 5 per cent of revenues. 

Eight other 
not a part of the franchise. Birmingham and 


cities have taxes which are 


Kansas City collect 3 per cent of gross re- 
ceipts. Milwaukee and Syracuse have sub- 


stantial bus license fees. Akron receives 
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$5,000 annually to help support the city’s 


utility department. Minneapolis has a 


license fee amounting to $25 per bus or 


street car which averages total annual reve- 
of $7,67 Richmond 


lects $230,000 annually 


nues (Virginia) col- 


from a 
and St 


combination 


> per cent 


gross receipts tax, Louis collects 


$1,060,000 from a eross re- 


ceipts and passenegel tax. Six cities do not 


receive revenues trom transit companies 


Cincinnati, Oakland, Providence, St. Paul, 
Poledo, and Worcestet 


Transit Companies in all but five of the 


cities surveyed operate undet fran- 


I OuUIS 


city 
Providence, Richmond, and St 
the St 

transit Company operates under a city rev- 


Worce ster 


( hises 


have no franchise’ while 


ocable and the utility 


permit 
under a state certificate. 
San Cleveland, 


Seattle have publicly-owned transit systems. 


Boston, Francisco, and 
The Boston and San Francisco systems pro- 


vide no revenue for the city general fund. 
The Cleveland system pays city real estate 
taxes, and the Seattle system pays 2 per cent 
of gross rec e1pts plus a flat charge of $95,000 


annually for general government services. 


New Transit Franchise Provides 
Escalator Clause 


er INNATI has recently granted a 25- 
year franchise to the local transit com- 
pany to operate a trackless trolley and motor 
bus system on city streets. The new franchise 
outlines routes and alternates for the system; 
prescribes accounting procedures and de- 
fines accounting terminology; describes 
fares and fare schedules; and provides for 
arbitration of appeals from city decisions 

The city, acting through its director of 
public utilities, has complete control of serv- 
ice and of the company’s budgetary and ac- 
counting activities. In addition, no change 
can be made in the company’s capital struc- 
ture, its investments, or its fixed capital ac- 
counts without approval of the director of 
public utilities. 

The company is allowed an annual return 
of 3 to 6 per cent on its capital stock and is 
required to set aside $232,000 annually to re- 


tire its debt. These two amounts, plus oper- 
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ating and interest 
total 


franchise. 


expenses make up the 


cost of service as defined by the 
An escalator clause in the franchise pro- 
vides for a total of 27 steps in the fare struc- 


ture, with the initial schedule starting at 
step 13. During the first full year of opera- 
tion under the new franchise fares are frozen 
at step 13. Thereafter a review of income 
and expenses is made every six months and 
if necessary the fare structure is changed in 
accordance with the results. If during any 
six-month accounting period the company 
earns a net return of less than 3 per cent per 
annum on its common stock, the fare sched- 
ules go up to the extent necessary to produce 
that minimum during the ensuing period; if, 
on the other hand, the company earns more 
than 6 per cent during any six-month ac- 
counting period, the fare schedules are ad- 
justed downward to the extent necessary to 
bring the company’s earnings within the 6 
per cent limitation during the following six- 
month accounting period, 

The new franchise was issued after the 
company had rearranged its capital struc- 
ture. Capital stocks were reduced to one- 
half their par value by exchanging each $25 
share for a new $12.50 share and one 4} per 
cent debenture with a par value of $12.50. 
Outstanding mortgage bonds were extend- 
ed to mature in 1975 with interest rates in- 
creased to 4} per cent. The interest on the 
debentures is deductible as a business ex- 
pense for federal income tax purposes, and a 
material income tax savings is accomplished. 

The new franchise replaces an unexpired 
called for annual bond 


franchise which 


amortization payments in the amount of 
$400,000, a straight 6 per cent return on the 
common stock, and fare increases of one half 
cent every four months if sufficient income 
had not been earned to meet expenses plus 


Lhe 


result was a series of one half cent fare in- 


the full amount of the allowable return 
creases and an accumulated earnings deficit 
of over $2,000,000 

The new fare structure, together with the 
substantial reductions in annual fixed reve- 


nue requirements brought about by recapi- 
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talization and other financial features of the 
new franchise, should enable the company 
to maintain its present high service stand- 
ards at existing rates of fare and to earn a 
reasonable profit, provided, of course, that 
serious reductions in revenue passenger 


ROBERI J. 
Cin- 


levels are 
WHITE, 


cinnati. 


not experienc ed 


director of public utilities, 


More Cities Revising Zoning and 


Land Subdivision Regulations 
TOTAL of 791 cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation have comprehensive zoning or- 
dinances governing use, height, bulk, and 
area. Seventy-two per cent of the 511 cities 
over 25,000 population have such ordi- 
nances, and 48 per cent of the 836 cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000. These and other 
data on planning, zoning, and land subdi- 
vision are reported for cities over 10,000 
population in the 7953 Municipal Year Book. 

The trend toward modernization of zon- 
ing ordinances is shown by the fact that 493 
cities over 10,000 have extensively revised 
zoning ordinances since 1946, or are now in 
the process of revising their zoning ordi- 
nances. The new field of airport zoning has 
been receiving attention in 130 cities where 
special ordinances control land use and 
height of structures in airport approach 
ZONES. 

Comprehensive land subdivision regula- 
tions were reported by 509 cities over 
10,000, and 346 of these cities have exten- 
sively revised their regulations since 1946 or 


Almost 


all of these cities require subdividers to pro- 


now are in the process of revision 


vide one or more facilities and other im- 
provements before the plat can be approved 
by the city. The improvements most often 
required are streets, sewers, and water. 
Among the cities reporting to the Year 
Book, 513 provide water service to individual 
properties outside the city limits with 69 per 
cent of these cities charging a higher rate for 
the service. A total of 294 cities provide 
sewer service outside the city limits with 62 
higher 


per cent of these cities charging a 


rate. 
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Reassesses All Property 
RAND RAPIDS, Michigan, has completed 
(; an extensive reassessment of all real and per- 
sonal property with the survey work extending 
over the last three years. 


$110,000, and the 


17 full-time employees recruited entirely from 


Ihe survey cost about 
work was done by a staff of 


local people. Land values for reassessment were 
established by use of an advisory land valuation 
committee composed of experienced men in the 
real estate field. Front foot values were estab- 
lished on the basis of a standard depth of 120 
feet. Houses and other improvements were sepa- 
rated 


into five basic classes with modifications 


for ground area, floors, roofing, heating, and so 
on. The entire 


field 


areas, development of prices and extensions, and 


reassessment program included 


obtaining information, computation of 
calculation of depreciation. A review and appeal 
procedure was provided. Completion of the re- 
about 64 


million dollars over the assessed value of property 


assessment program shows a gain of 


as listed in 1950. 


Starts City Tree Nursery 
Toledo, Ohio, has started a city tree nursery 
to replace street trees killed by the Dutch Elm 
disease. A total of 800 trees have been planted 
should 


next three 


in the nursery and start to replace the 


The 
that no long 
thus 


diseased trees in the to five years 


street planting will be varied so 


stretches will consist of the same variety, 


minimizing the danger of one disease destroying 


a large number of trees. The city lost over 200 
elm trees in 1952 1 lisease, and the loss will 


probably be higher this year. City forces remove 
diseased trees and conduct a spraying campaign 


to hold off the disease as long as possible. 


Surveys City Employment 
Approximately 1,341,000 city government em- 
ployees received $345,000,000 in salary and wage 
payments in October, 1952 according to City 
Employment in 1952, recently issued by the Bureau 
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figures include 200,000 part-time employees and 


of the Census (see These 
school employees where schools are a part of the 


city government. Over two-thirds of all city 
employees are in common municipal functions 
13 per cent in police, 11 per cent in fire, 8 per 
cent in highways, 7 per cent in sanitation, 6 per 
cent in water supply, 4 per cent in recreation, and 


19 per cent in all other common functions (courts 
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The 


remaining employees are in optional municipal 


and legislative and administrative work 


functions: 14 per cent in education, 7 per cent in 
utilities other than water supply, 7 per cent in 
hospitals, and 4 per cent in public health and wel- 
fare. The proportion of city employees in com- 
mon functions decreases as the size of the city in- 
creases. In cities under 5,000, 93 per cent of 
employees are in the common func trons; in cities 
of 25,000 to 50,000 the ratio is 70 per cent; and in 
100,000 it is 


cities Over 


8 per cent. The sum- 


mary section of the report separates “common” 
and “optional” municipal functions. Common 


functions are those usually performed by all 


municipal governments while optional functions 
which may be 


are those 


performed by other 


government agencies-——spec ial districts, school 


districts, countic 8, Or State governinents 


City-Owned Off-Street Parking 
The immediate number of off-street parking 
spaces available to the public from 40 
1,000 registered automobiles in cities 
of 10,000 to 


ranges 
Spat cs per 
0,000 popula ion to 94 spaces per 
1,000 automobiles in cities over 250,000. These 
and other municipal parking lot data are shown 
in the 1953 Municipal Year 
Book 19 cities over 10,000 population 


now city-owned 


recently-published 
\ total of 


have parking lots, and 70 of 


these cities established lots for the first time in 


1952. In 76 per cent of these cities parking lot 
operations are the responsibility of the police or 
public works department; three per cent of the 
cities report having parking authorities; and in 
the remaining cities parking lot responsibility 
is divided among such officials as finance oflicers, 


city engineers, park 
Ot the 
lots, 270 allow free parking 


of the 


superintendents, and city 


managers 19 cities that operate parking 
About 86 per 


08 cities that reported their parking lot 


cent 


hours are open around the clock, 6 per cent are 
open from 13 to 20 hours a day, and the remain- 


ing 8 per cent are open 12 hours or less 


Sewage Disposal News 
The Syracuse, New York, metropolitan area 


should be served by area-wide 


sewerave and 
sewage disposal systems according to a committee 
of the Syracuse Governmental Research Bureau 
l he committee recom 1ends that city, town, and 
county officials work together to construct treat- 
ment plants to serve all 12 of the municipalities in 
the area 


Plants would be financed by revenue 
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bonds and paid by a sewerage service charge so 
that communities would share in construction 
costs in relation to their use of the system. The 
county public works commission would supervise 
construction and operation of area-wide plants. 
...In Salisbury, North Carolina, a privately- 
owned cotton mill gave $85,000 as its portion of 
the cost of building a sewage treatment plant to 
stop stream pollution. The city’s voters approved 
a $220,000 bond issue for the project in 1947. The 
new plant, which will provide complete treatment, 
was planned with the advice of the state stream 
... In Washington, D.C., 


the city’s department of general administration 


Sanitation commission 
has recommended the consolidation of all con- 
struction, maintenance and repair of the water 
and sewer systems into a single department of 
Sanitary engineering. 


Study Parking Meter Advertising 
Cities are studying the revenue possibilities 
and legal questions of advertising on parking 
meter posts. At least four firms are known to be 


offering this advertising service to cities, and 


about 50 cities have already installed parking 
meter advertising to have let contracts for instal- 
including Phoenix, Arizona; 

Padacuh, Kentucky; 
Dallas, 


three-month test for parking meter ads to ascer- 


lation 
Illinois; 
Massachusetts. 


Decatur, 
and Lowell, 


Texas, has approved a 


tain public reaction, while Fort Worth is tak- 
ing bids on a francise proposal for parking meter 
advertising. City attorneys in Columbus, Ohio, 
and Los Angeles and San Francisco, California, 
have ruled that parking meter advertising is un- 
lawful. Minnesota’s state’s attorney general and 
the legal consultant for the Association of Wash- 
ington Cities also have indicated that cities in 
their respective states do not have authority to 
grant space on parking meters. The American 
Society of Planning Officials reports that federal 
law expressly prohibits parking meter advertising 
as well as billboards and other private advertis- 
ing within the right-of-way limits of federal-aid 


roads. 


Refuse Disposal Practices 


‘The practices of 170 cities in the United States 


where garbage is fed to hogs are extensively re- 
ported in a recent publication, Sweme Feeding 
Method of Garbage Disposal, 
Public Works 
American Municipal Association (see Pick of 


issued jointly by the 


American Association and the 
the Month). During the past three years, seven- 
hog 
method of garbage disposal. Among the larger 


Arizona, Washington, D.C., 


teen cities have abandoned the feeding 


cites are Phoenix, 
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Boston, Massachusetts, and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Fifty-seven additional cities report that 
they expect to change their present hog feeding 
method of disposal because of new or pending 
legislation in their states prohibiting the feeding 
of raw garbage to swine. Twenty-seven of these 
57 cities indicate they probably will go to the 
land fill method, and 14 are considering in- 
(om Se Re- 


search Project of the University of California has 


cineration. Sanitary Engineering 
published a detailed report on refuse collection 
The report, 
entitled Analysis of Refuse Collection and Sanitary 
Landfill Disposal, is based on field studies made 
1950 and 1951 


76 summary charts showing such factors 


operations for 13 California cities. 


during the summers of and in- 
cludes 
as conclusions relating to 


manpower, cost, 


organization, and public health; per cent of 
pickup time spent walking on private property; 
effect of haul distance on average haul speed; 
effect of pickup density on pickup time; photos 
and drawings of several sanitary landfill opera- 
tions; and typical waste disposal ordinances for 


California cities. 


Provide Off-Street Parking 
Industries are providing off-street parking 


space for employees, company vehicles, and 


customers according to a survey by the Associa- 
tion of State Planning and Development Agen- 
cies of 137 industrial plants built in the last five 
years. Of these 137 plants, 98 per cent provided 
one space for every five employees and over 75 
per cent provided one space for every two em- 
ployees. Off-street loading zones were provided 
by virtually all the plants with the amount of 
space varying with the size and type of industry. 
In more than one-half of the plants reporting, 
the private car provided for 80 per cent or more 
of employee transportation. 


New City Budgets 
Thirteen cities annual 
budgets: Windsor, Connecticut; Miami, Florida; 
Ashland Kentucky; Plymouth, 
Michigan; Hamilton, Ohio; Dalles City, Eugene, 
and Pendleton, Oregon; Hampton and Rich- 


recently have issued 


and Paducah, 


mond, Virginia; and Sarnia, Ontario, and 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. The Windsor budg- 
et has an extensive budget message which 
outlines a capital improvement program on a 


The 


budget has a supplement on work program 


five-year, pay-as-you-go basis. Paducah 


targets including public service and administra- 


tive management programs for the new fiscal 


year. The Hamilton budget includes a section 


describing items causing increases or decreases 
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in budget estimates. In the Pendleton budget, 


the city manager has included charts comparing 


tax rates and valuations for several Oregon 


The Richmond manager uses his budget 


to call 


ciues 
message attention to the city’s over-all 
financial situation and to financing needed capi- 
tal improvements. The sections of the Eugene 
budget are printed on different colored paper, 
and the budget request for each department in- 
cludes an organization chart showing personnel 


The Miami 


number of line charts on city finance trends. 


and functions. budget includes a 


Prohibits Closed Meetings 
Ihe California state legislature has passed an 
act that prohibits closed meetings of local govern- 
Associated Press 
dispatch, the governor is expected to sign the bill 
The requires 
j 


papers and radio and television stations of any 


mental bodies. According to an 


measure ?4-hour notice to news- 


spec ial meetings The act does not apply to the 


The 


public commissions, boards and 


state government preamble to the bill 


States that 


councils and the other public agencies in this 


state exist to aid in the conduct of the people's 


intent of the law that their 


actions be taken openly 


business. It is the 


and that their delibera- 


tions be conducted opentls 


Taxes 


taxes this 


States Reduce Income 


Nine states have reduced income 


year with cuts in the form ol « redits, expanded 
deductions, and rate revisions. Colorado, Idaho, 
and New York allowed credits 
per cent; Kansas, North 
Dakota, and Utah raised personal exemptions to 
$600, and Montana allowed a medical deduc tion 
up to $1,250 per individual; and North Dakota 
to 1 per cent in the $2,000 
to $3,000 bracket, from 12 


$10,000 to $1 


Iowa, Maryland, 
ranging from 15 to 


cut its tax rate from 2 
to 10 per cent in the 


»,600 bracket, and from 15 to 11 per 


cent on income over $15,000 


City Personnel Notes 
In Cleveland, Ohio, the mayor has appointed 
The 


amendment to the city 


a full-time personnel officer action was 


made possible by an 
charter in 1951] The recent annual report 
of the director of personnel in St. Louis, Missouri, 
notes that city employees are reluctant to retire 
because benefits are in- 


Son ial security 


The city 


federal 


does not have local retire- 


sufficient 
ment provisions except for special plans appli- 
cable only to firemen and policemen The city 


attorney has submitted an opinion stating that 
the city cannot force employees into retirement 


until the city provides a contributory retirement 
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Flint, Michigan, has 


adopted a new pay plan for city employees whic h 


system for its employees 


prov ides five steps Over a period of four years and 


additional steps after 10, 1 and 20 years of 
service. A vote by employees before adoption of 
the new plan indicated that they favored it by 
more than two-to-one over a straight 10 per cent 


The clerks, 


typists and stenographers in Los Angeles County 


increase turnover rate tor 
9 . } > | . . j o 
was 29.6 per cent for the fiscal year ending in 


July, 1952 


4 per cent of the nation’s employed persons 


Coffee is made available to over 
during working hours compared with 49 per 
cent in 1950, according to a survey by the Pan 
American Coflee Bureau. 

Issues Planning Report 
The city manager of Manhattan, Kansas has 
Process 


history of planning in that city and the general 


issued a report, 7 he Plannir , covering the 
objectives ol planning (see Pick of the Month). 
The report carefully distinguishes between legis- 
Major 


area development, 


lative and administrative planning sec- 
tions deal with zoning, fringe 
and municipal programs and objectives includ- 
ing streets, water and sewer lines, airports, sanita- 
tion, street lighting, public safety, and parks and 
recreation I he report ine Juice Ss maps and ( harts 
and was drafted principally to provide an in- 
ventory of planning needs as an aid in developing 


the annual budget 


Receive Finance Report Awards 

San Diego, California, and Beloit, Wisconsin 
have been awarded certificates of conformance 
for their annual financial reports by a committee 
Muni ipal Finance Officers Association 
Their reports meet the high standards of financial 
reporting established by MFOA and the National 
The 


of governmental 


of the 


Committee on Governmental Accounting. 


cities bring to the number 


units receiving the award out of more than 800 


reports reviewed by the judges since the awards 


were first established. Beloit is the first Wisconsin 
© is the 


city to receive the award, and San Diee 


sixth California city are made to states, 


/ 


counties, and aistrict 


cities, 


City Finance News 
( le rk h is 


outlines city 


In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, the city 


issued a bond prospectus which 


economic and financial data and a notice to 


general obligation bond 


schools ° In 


manager has 


bidders of an $835,000 


issue for streets, and 


Maine » the city 


mended that property valuations should be based 


sewers 
2 
ANGLO, recotne- 


on 100 per cent of value of some year within the 
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last five years. Current valuation is based on 70 
per cent of 1939-1940 values 


points out that the revaluation is necessary to ex- 


The city manager 


pand city borrowing Capacity for carrying out 


essential improvements. ... ‘Tucson, Arizona, 
has purchased a blanket bond covering 664 em- 
ployees for a total value of $3,480,000. The 


annual premium for the bond is $1,207. Under 


the old policy of individual bonds, 79 employees 
$297,500 and an 
.. In Washington, 
D.C., the city procurement officer can now ap- 


were value of 


annual premium of $1,838. 


covered at a 


prove purchases up to $25,000 without referring 
the items to the District Commissioners under 
terms of a reorganization of the District’s pur- 
chasing organization. The old limitation was 
$3,000. The new procurement office now in- 
cludes a special contracting officer, a contract 
appeals board, and a contract advisory com- 
mittee. The opening of bids has been transferred 
to the new office from the engineering depart- 
ment. The office also has responsibility for writ- 
ing specifications for vehicles. ... In 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, the city recently 
auctioned off four old cars for $1,765, an esti- 
mated average of $50 a car more than could be 
expected if they were sold through sealed bids. 


motor 


Voters Approve Amendments 
Voters in San Diego, California, approved 
eight amendments to the city charter and re- 
jected six others at the municipal election in 
April. The amendments included 
establishment of a complete budget and account- 


appre ved 


ing system for the city, permission to purchase a 
blanket surety bond for city employees, authority 
for the city manager to reorganize the public 
works department, permission to transfer the city 
retirement plan to the state or to federal social 
security, and renaming and assigning additional 
duties to the social welfare department, building 
inspector and park commission. The amendments 
which failed of passage included raising the pay 
of the mayor and council men, allowing the city 
to pay a portion of the costs for group hospital 
and and eliminating local 


surgical insurance, 


prelerence in bidding for city contracts. 


Surveys Residential Construction 
Mi st 


Baltimore are in the $5,000 to $7,500 price range 


one- and two-family homes built in 
according to a recent survey, Residential Develop- 
ment in Baltimore City and Baltimore County, made 
by the State Planning Commission (see Pick of 
the Month). For the 1949 


through 1951, the city and the county each had 


three year period 


an increase of about 11,000 one- and two-family 
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structures. The study included interviews with 
new home-owners in the county who had pre- 
viously lived in Baltimore City. These home- 
owners indicated two principal reasons for leav- 
ing the city: a preference for the quiet, privacy, 
and lower taxes associated with living outside 
the city, and a desire to get away from the over- 
crowding of residential development inside the 


city. 


Parking and Traffic Notes 


In Georgia, the state legislature created a joint 
city-county traffic commission for Savannah and 
Chatham County. The commission will consist 
of one councilman and three citizens from the 
city, a county commissioner, and other 
citizens. The commission has the power to em- 
ploy a traffic engineer and staff, to recommend 
new traffic ordinances, and to provide a 60-day 
trial period for proposed traffic rules and regula- 
tions. Savannah will pay two-thirds of the com- 
mission’s expenses and the county one-third. The 
city will carry commission employees on its pay- 
roll and employ them under civil service rules. 
...In Morgantown, West Virginia, the city 
planning commission has recommended the con- 
struction of several metered parking lots to help 
relieve the city’s traffic problem. . . . According 
to a recent traffic engineering report in Miami 
Beach, Florida, parking meter collections aver- 
aged $58.70 per meter during 1952 and ad- 
ministration maintenance 
$7.87 .. About 50 Colorado cities 
have adopted the state model traffic ordinance 
by reference under authorization passed by the 
state legislature in 1949. 
tucky, decided to using courtesy 
parking tickets because the public did not co- 


two 


and costs averaged 


per meter. . 


... Harrodsburg, Ken- 
discontinue 


operate with the plan by returning the envelope- 
ticket with a nickel... . The Kemper Founda- 
tion for Traffic Safety will provide $41,800 an- 
nually to take over financing of the entire pro- 
Draft 
The grant 
$26,400 annually as scholarships and fellowships 


gram of the Institute at Northwestern 


University. Foundation includes 
for 32 police officers to attend the Institute’s 
trafhi 

$10,000 for 


nine-month and police administration 


course, extension work to bring 
graduates up-to-date on traffic innovations, and 
$5,400 annually to support the Institute *s short- 


course program. 


Surveys City-Owned Hospitals 
Ihe average salary for hospital administrators 
in city and city-county hospitals ranges from 
$4,560 per year to $11,062 according to data in 
the 1953 Municipal Year 


county hospitals. In the 


Book on city and city- 


majority of the hos- 
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pitals, the administrator is appointed by the 
hospital board (216 hospitals); he is appointed 
by the hospital director for 35 hospitals, by the 
city countil for 25 hospitals, and by the mayor, 
city manager or other administrative official for 
34 hospitals. The salaries of hospital administra- 
tors are comparable to those of major city de- 
partment heads such as public works directors, 
city engineers, and finance directors. The aver- 
age cost per patient day for general hospitals is 
$15.66, and 74 per cent of the hospitals included 
in the Year Book are managed by various types of 
boards. 


Streets Built with Federal Aid 

A total of 1,484 projects have been financed 
by federal-aid funds for urban highway construc- 
tion since World War II. Projects have provided 
1,296 miles of streets including 1,102 bridges, 222 
highway relocation or new  highway-railroad 
grade separation structures, 26 reconstructed 
Separation structures, and installation of crossing 
gates or flashing lights in 59 cases. In addition, 
other federal funds have been used to improve 
2,887 miles of primary highways in urban areas. 
City streets make up about 10 per cent of total 
highway mileage but account for approximately 
50 per cent of all traffic. Of federal funds pro- 
vided for highway improvement, 25 per cent are 
reserved for urban highways, 30 per cent for 
secondary or feeder roads, and 45 per cent for 
rural primary highways. 


Employee Handbooks and Newspapers 


Lawrence, Kansas, has issued a booklet en- 


titled You and Your Job which explains personnel 
rules, outlines the city government organization, 
and gives information on holidays, social secu- 
rity, vacations, and what to do in case of an 
accident. .. . Bangor, Maine, has distributed a 
booklet describing the city pension plan to all 
city employees. . Santa Cruz, California, has 
entitled the “City 
Slicker” which includes personal notes and coun- 


an employee newspaper 


cil action affecting personnel relations. . 


Beach, has 


manual organization of 


.. Long 


California, issued an employes 


covering the the city 
government, the merit system, work hours, leave 


police ies, job ups, and fringe benefits. 


Employ Women as Traffic Guards 
Cities which employ 
10 


training before they 


women trafhic guards 


give them from hours to two weeks formal 


are assigned to duty, accord- 


ing to a survey of the practices of nine large cities 


by the Civil Service Assembly. Women crossing 


guards work from 10 to 30 hours a w 


CITIES ARE DOING 
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cities by the month. Mil- 


waukee and Memphis use intelligence tests in 
the 


pay hour, day, or 


selecting guards, and most cities require 


physical examinations. In Phoenix, the women 
receive retirement, paid holidays and vacations, 
and sick pro-rata 
Kansas City (Missouri) grants 12 days vacation 


leave benefits on a basis 
and 15 days sick leave annually, and Seattle and 
Detroit include guards in workmen's compensa- 
tion. Eight of the nine cities pay for uniforms 
whic h may be « aps and insignia OF complete unl- 
forms. At least 175 cities over 10,000 population 
use women as SX hool crossing guards according 
to the 1953 Municipal Year Book 
the Institute of Public 
substantial 


A report of 
Administration notes the 
and 
through use of women as school crossing guards. 
A Mayor Police 
Development, concludes that the program has been 


Savings in personnel money 


The report, School Crossing Guards 


very successful everywhere that it has been tried 


(see Pick of the Month). 


Receive Discounts on Auto Parts 


Four more cities are receiving special dis- 
counts in lieu of federal excise tax exemptions 
on automobile parts: Winston-Salem, New York 
City, Chicago, and Corpus Christi. The dealers 
involved sell Ford, Chevrolet, Dodge, Stude- 
baker, Mack Truck, and International Harvester 
equipment. Discounts range from 4 to 6 per cent, 
but dealers are reluctant to process single invoices 
and the methods of granting the discounts are 
cumbersome in some cases. One dealer sends the 
city a check each month covering the amount in- 
volved and another issues a credit memorandum 
month be deducted from outstanding 
Another 


with an affidavit that it is absorbing the tax and 


Cal h to 


invoices dealer has furnished the city 
is not charging it to governmental agencies (see 
PusLic MANAGEMENT, July, 1952, p. 162) 
Reduce Employee Accidents 

In Akron, Ohio, lost-time on-the-job accidents 
were reduced in frequency by 29 per cent during 
1952. The 


dents occur most frequently to men in the 


city safety engineer found that acci- 


to 


/ave group, an ltoer ployee s who have worked 


over five years. The latter group had three times 


as many accidents as employee 


with less than 


one year’s service. The greatest number of acci 


dents occurred between 8:00 a.m. and noon 


per cent reduction 


1951 


severity 


Columbus, Ohio, reports a 24 


in accident frequency in 1‘ > over and a 


per cent reduction in accident 


In 
department hay ¢ 


hearing b« 


Oakland, California, the police and _ fire 


tablished trafhic accident 





PUBLIC 
Cities Rent Police Cars 

Say City, Michigan, now rents a fleet of 11 
police cars at an annual cost of about $14,000. 
Under the plan, the city pays four cents per mile 
and furnishes gasoline, insurance, and special 
The dealer 
tains and repairs the cars, and replaces them with 
60,000 —~ 


Connecticut, the city pure hasing agent estimates 


radio and flasher equipment main- 


new models after miles sristol, 


that the city can save $1,120 annually by renting 
five police cars rather than purchasing them out- 
right. Under the rental plan, the city would pay 
for gasoline, insurance, installation of special 
and damages resulting from 


equipment, accl- 


dents. ‘The vendor would provide the car, tres, 


Phe 


agent estimates that sale of the present police cars 


oil, and regular maintenance purchasing 
would net enough money to pay a year’s rental 


on new cars 


NATIONAL TRENDS 


Item Basis 


Index! 1947 
Municipal Bond Index? ‘ 
Motor Vehicle Deaths* 


Nonfarm Dwelling Units* 


Consumers’ Price 49 100 

/ yield 
100,000 pop 
In 1000s 

1947-49 


Construction Cost Index® 100 


! United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


justed index revised in January, 1951 


2 The Bond Buyer 
yields vary inversely with bond prices 


114.0 


43.02 


107 
123.4 


This index averages the cost of items making up 
of family budgets of wage carners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. 


This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, 


MANAGEMENT 


Uses Reserve Police Corps 


Wilmette, 


corps of 25 men to aid the local police in case of 


Illinois, has a trained reserve 
disaster or other special need. The corps helps 
direct traffic at special events, aids in search and 
investigation, and patrols the city in private cars 
to report pranksters on Hallowe’en. During 
World War II, the corps members became super- 
visors for civil defense auxiliary police. ‘The men 
wear a distinctive uniform while on duty and are 
bonded. The continuous training program for the 
group includes physical tests, first aid, marks- 
manship, riot and tear gas drill, law of arrest, 
trafhic 


prevenuon, interrogation, statement taking, and 


search and _ seizure, direction, accident 


volunteer night duty in police headquarters 
routine including operation of police radio and 
dispatching under supervision of the regular desk 


officer. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 


Same 
Month 
Last Year 


Highest 
in 1952 


Lowest 
in 1952 


Previous 


Month 


Current 
Figure 


113.0 


YAK 


112.4 114.3 
2.03 2.39 
1.45 
133 


122.7 


81 81 
107 


118.9 


.63 
110 


123.0 


68 


118.1 


70 per cent 


Figures shown are the ad- 


and one water district; 


§ United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


$| 


Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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THE AMERICAN 

PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 

franchises, accounting, and municipal 

surveys 
JOHN BAUER, Pb.D., Director 

280 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th St. 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
P.O. Box 7088 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Engineers 
Warer Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 








MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal 
Oak, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Kankakee, IIli- 
nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond 

Issues. 
Box 4703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Field Service — Training — Research 
Publications —- Counsel 
For City, County, and State Governments 


1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys Reports Installations 
Organization ¢ Procedure ¢ Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation + Classification * Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems * Facilities 


54 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual 

Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, spe- 
cial monthly reports, Public Management, and 
The Municipal Year Book. 

International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60th Screet Chicago 37 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 


Airfields Valuations Laboratory 


I. S. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
ment, Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 

Parks and Playgrounds 

COMPLETE CITY PLANS 








Statler Building + Boston 16 Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Minn. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 


Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 





Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Representatives in principal cities 
B & B ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Norwood, Louisiana 
FIRE ALARM, TRAFFIC AND PROTECTIVE SIGNALING 
ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 
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